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history has always been 
the story of great murderers. 
Hut it is only today that Cain is 
killing Abel in the name of logic 
and then claiming the ribbon of 
the Lcgif)n of Honour.** 

—ALBERT CAMUS 
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January 16th, 1960 


Threepence 


France mourns for Frejus and for Camus, but ignores the 

ORTURED MEIV & STARVING CHILDREN OF ALGERIA 


Paris newspaper Le Monde 
published in its Jan. 4th issue 
Summaty of a confidential Inter- 
Rad Cross report on con- 
3ns in French detention camps 
igeria.^ That issue of the paper 
confiscated in, Algiers for its 
ave indiscretion”, and on the 
lowing day the Paris police seized 
daily Liberation and the Nice 
ce seized a Communist paper, 
their commentary on the text 
on the statement by the French 
Minister, M. Debre, iij, which 
Dngratulated his government on 
ing provided facilities for the 
Cross, and deploued the use of 
text “for political ends”, but 
that his government would 
ke full account” of it. 
that case, comments Le Monde 
pentently/ the “grave indiscre- 
\ \\111 have been worth while. 

of the Pilfe papers on the fol- 
ng day contented themselves 
i reproducing the Prime Minis- 
; statement. Only those few 
ers which have consistently been 
ni and critical of the “irregu- 
ities” by. the French police and 
iitar>' authorities in Algeria com- 
ited on the summary of the Red 
OSS report. La Croix, a Catholic 
er spoke of the use of torture by 
ople who are pretending to de- 
i Christian civilisation”, and the 
ris-Presse declared that'“a single 
: of injustice condemns the system 
[lich claims to cover it legally”. 
The Central Committee of the 
League for the Rights of Man, ex- 
^ amined both the analysis of the Red 
Lross report and the Prime Minis- 
^r’s statement, and, noting that the 
latter “could not contest either the 
contents or the value” of the former, 
(continued: 

“An examination of the two texts 
conftfms the truth of the practice of 
torture and brutality which the League 
has unceasingly denounced since 1955, 
in spite of the denials, continually re- 
afiirmed against all the evidence, by 
successive governments.*’ 

Only last month the weekly 
Tenioif'fiafie Chretien described the 
training of officers in “the conditions 
under which torture of prisoners can 
properly be practised” at the Joan 
of Arc camp at Philippeville in 
Algeria. The account was confirm¬ 
ed by Le Monde on December 20lh. 
A reserve officer, a priest in civil 
life, said: 

“Here are the notes I took during 
Capi. L.’s lectures in the second half of 
August 1958. Capt. L. laid down five 
conditions: 

(1) Torture must be clean, (2) it must 
not happen in the presence of young 
soldiers. (3) It must not happen in the 
presence of sadists. (4) It must be car¬ 
ried out in the firesence of an ofiicei or 
someone responsible. (5) it must be 
humane, that is to say. it must stop the 
moment the man has talked -and, above 
all. It must leave no trace. 

“With these conditions satisfied you 
have a right to water and electricity. 
(These are the in.strumcnts of two well- 
known methods of torture which leave 
little trace). These arc the notes 1 took 
while he was talking.'’ 


IiUernalional Red Cross in- 
.spectors who toured 82 camps 
and prisons found conditions better 
than they were on the last visit in 
December 1958, bu^ were told by 
prisoners that some improvement 



were made only hours before the 
team arrived. One third of the 
camps were good, one third wire 
average, and the rest “frankly bad”. 
In the bad camps prisoners claimed 
of having been tortured by electri¬ 
city or water when interrogated. 

“Too often prisoners were repor¬ 
ted killed while attempting to 
escape”. 

“In one cell in the Camp of the 
Five Palm Trees we found six 
prisoners of whom three bore recent 
bruises; in the midst of them was 
the corpse of a man who had died 
during the night, yet it was 11.30 
a.m.” In another camp prisoners 
“were chained throughout the night”. 
In others living conditions are “dis¬ 
astrous”. “Prisoners sleep on the 
ground, have no blankets or crock¬ 
ery and eat out of old jam tins, 
although the camps are three years 
old.” 

The Red Cross inspectors visited 
military internment camps, ‘shelter’ 
camps, which are internment camps 
under a theoretically civilian admin¬ 
istration, but actually, like so much 
else in Algeria, under the control of 


soldiers, ‘sorting’ and ‘transit’ camps. 
They discovered, by accident, the 
existence of other camps, which were 
not on the list provided them by the 
French authorities. 

The International Red Cross in 
Geneva, in a statement, regretted the 
publication by Le Monde, of extracts 
from their confidential report, but 
confirmed their authenticity. 


Red Cross report does not 
touch upon the “regroupment” 
camps, also under military control, 
where, according to The Times 
(28/12/59) children are “dying of 
hunger”, children with malaria “for 
whom there was no quinine, were 
shivering with fever on the ground 
without blankets”, while others 
“were only kept alive by lumps of 
sugar left over after coffee in mili¬ 
tary messes”. 

Funds have been opened in France 
by churches and a lay organisation, 
but they have been ignored by 
almost the whole French press and 
by the radio. The Ministry of the 
Interior reports that for the victims 
of the Frejus disaster more than 


four-and-a-half million pounds has 
been subscribed from within France 
•and abroad. But for the far more 
numerous victims of the war in 
Algeria the popular press in France 
(and in this country for that matter) 
has not a word. 

The Italian anarchist monthly 
Volonta devoted its entire 56-page 
October issue to an account by our 
friend Virgilio Galassi of a month 
spent working in Algerian refugee 
camps in Morocco. The publishers 
of Volonta have started an Italian 
fund for the children’s home at Souk 
el Djemaa in Morocco. The Dutch 
pacifist paper Vredesactie also de¬ 
voted an issue to the plight of 
Algerian refugees in Morocco and 
Tunisia and are raising funds for 
money and clothes, and the Dutch 
Protestant radio started a campaign 
for “direct help to the 50,000 Alger¬ 
ian children dying along the Moroc- 
can-Algerian border” and within a 
month sent £120,000 to the Moroc¬ 
can Red Crescent. International 
Voluntary Service (72 Oakley Sq., 
N.W.l.) are raising funds for the 
home set up for orphans by their 
Swiss branch at La Marsa near 


Rocket Base Protesters Released 


"■JpHE 82 demonstrators arrested at 
the Harrington missile base 
appeared in C^url on January 6th, 
and ]>leaded guilty to obstructing 
the police. 1 he magistrates dis¬ 
charged tliem all conditionally, 
without even attempting to extract 
irom them undertakings that the 
offences would not be rei)eated. 

This nicely illustrates the dilemma 
which these acts of civil disobed¬ 
ience imposes upon the law. If they 
are imprisoned they become martyrs 
and a focus for agitation. If they 
are discharged the demonstration is 
regarded as a victory, and others 
are encouraged for the future. 

It also underlines the curious situ¬ 
ation of the original members of the 
Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War. organisers of the 
demonstration, who have been in 


prison since the middle of Decem¬ 
ber. 

/ hey had committed no offence 
whatever. They tlidn’t go to Har¬ 
rington. ihey didn’t obstruct the 
police. 'I'hcy simply refused to give 
an untlerlaking not to do so. So 
we must draw the conclusion that 
to commit an offence can be far less 
seriE)us than to refuse to promise 
not to commit one! 

1 ho law looks pretty foolish 
doesn’t it? 


And Strike 
Threat Worked 

'p’HH threat to strike over bad con¬ 
ditions in schools at Rochford, 
Essex, has been withdrawn by the 
teachers because the Essex educa¬ 


tion authority has speedily erected 
four pre-labricated class rooms on 
which work started just before the 
Christmas holiday. 

riie pre-labricated class-rooms arc 
for temporary use while a new 
school is being built, and have re¬ 
placed the Congregational Church 
Hall and British Legion hut which 
were totidly unlit for use and condi¬ 
tions of which started off the threat 
of strike action. Some parents co¬ 
operated with the teachers by keep¬ 
ing their children away from school. 

I'ho conditions which existed in 
these two buildings at Rochford arc 
not uncE)mmon, as many surveys 
show; teachers who have to cope 
w'itli children w'orking under the 
strain of inadeiiiiate space and 
equipment, sanitation and cold, 
should learn a lesson from their 
colleagues at Rochford. 


.Tunis. I VS have joined with four 
other organisations (Friends Service 
Council, Christian Action, War on 
Want and the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief) to form the U.K. 
Committee for Algerian Refugees 
(49 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.l.) to collect! 
money for immediate relief for these 
forgotten people, who will not even 
benefit from the British World Re¬ 
fugee Year. 


JN I'rance, with honourable excep¬ 
tions, the organs of public opinion 
and publicity have ignored their ex¬ 
istence. The war in Algeria, con¬ 
ducted with the utmost ruthlessness 
on both sides, shows not the slightest 
sign of ending. (Last week 60 
French soldiers were killed and the 
French killed 344 Algerians and 
captured 150). The 1 million 
Europeans in Algeria are determined 
that no compromise solution shall 
be found with the 9 million Mos¬ 
lems, and the French, with the same 
pre-occupation with la Glorie which 
caused the disastrous war in Indo- 
China to drag on for so long are 
determined that Algeria shall remain 
part of the French Union. 

The death of Albert Camus last 
week was treated in most of the 
French newspapers as yet another 
occasion for national self-congratu¬ 
lation. Camus’ ideas can hardly 
have been in accord with those of 
the reactionary press, but two 
aspects of his career and character 
were grist to the patriotic mill. 
Firstly that he was a Nobel prize¬ 
winner, thus bringing the same mys¬ 
tical vicarious glory to France as 
the British were enjoined by the 
Daily Express to feel over the four- 
minute mile or the conquest of 
Everest. Secondly, the silence of 
Camus over the moral issues of the 
Algerian war (which is touched upon 
in the article in this issue of Free¬ 
dom) was used as a means of sug¬ 
gesting that he was on the side of 
the French colons from whom he 
came. “Algeria weeps for the man 
who remained faithful to his native 
land” says the headline of one paper, 
while another, reminding its readers 
that Camus, when the Swedish 
Academy gave him the Nobel Prize, 
thanked them for the honour to a 
“French Algerian writer”, interprets 
this as meaning that “he refused to 
betray the honour of French 
Algeria.” 

France has for several years been 
in the grip of that mood of resent¬ 
ment and intransigence which is 
characteristic of public opinion in 
declining imperial powers. In this 
country we have no reason for self- 
congratulation in this respect; Suez 
and the Hola Camp are aspects of 
the same thing. 

“Official history. Camus once 
wrote, “has always been the story of 
great murderers. But it is only to¬ 
day that Cain is killing Abel in the 
name of logic and then claiming the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour.” 
France, where the cult of the para¬ 
trooper has not only mesmerised the 
public, but paid dividends to the 
politicians, needs today, more than 
ever, those who will rebel in the 
name of conscience and human 
dignity. 





























People and Ideas 

CAMUS: The Struggle Against Absurdity 


fmiedi 


A lbert CAMUS was bom in Algeria 
in 1913. His father was a farm 
worker from Alsace, who was killed in 
the First World War, his mother was a 
Spanish immigrant, unable to read or 
wTite, who earned a meagre livelihood as 
a charwoman. Camus was brought up 
in great poverty, relieved only by the 
sunshine, the sea, and a passion for 
football. Winning a scholarship to the 
lyc^e in Algiers, he had intended to be¬ 
come a teacher, but fell ill with tuber¬ 
culosis. Making a partial recovery, he 
worked at a variety of jobs in several 
countries and developed an interest in 
writing and the theatre. His first col¬ 
lection of essays was published in 1938, 
The Spanish Civil War affected him, as 
it did many of his generation, immensely. 
In 1939 he settled in France and in his 
play Caligula developed the idea of the 
“absurd" w'hich we associate with his 


After the French capitulation of 1940 
he went back, to North Africa, returning 
in 1942 to participate in, and later edit, 
the clandestine Resistance paper Combat. 
In that year his book L'Etrange'r (pub¬ 
lished in America as The Stranger and 
here as The Outsider) and Lc My the de 
Sisyphe were published. The narrator 
of The Outsider, Meursault, a clerk in 
an office in Algiers, a man incapable of 
affection, who commits a pointless and 
motiveless murder. The story is told 
with an extreme economy which, by the 
elimination of everything except the man 
and his transient immediate environment, 
emphasises the meaninglessness of his 
existence. In the essay La Mythe de 
Sisyphe the theme is moved from fiction 
to philosophy with the opening words 
"There is but one truly serious philoso¬ 
phical problem: that of suicide.” Sisy- 
itie Kin 3 of Corin'.h \v?.s con- 
V .ea 10 roll a scOric up tnc mountaiii- 
... ;o ujc n roil down again when 
..ajiuu the summit, the meaningless 
process being repeated forever. But 
suicide is merely acquiescence in absur- 
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dity. "Revolt, not suicide, is the one 
courageous protest against the absurd . 

In 1945, at a time when the air was 
thick with cries for vengeance against 
alleged collaborators, in a frenzy of 
national self-righteousness, Camus pub¬ 
lished his calm and magnanimous Letters 
lo a German Friend. Two years later 
ho resigned from the editorship of 
Combat when, after a period of financial 
trouble the paper passed into new hands. 

The Plague 

Tho allegorical novel which was to 
win Camus the Nobel Prize for litera¬ 
ture, La Peste (The Plague) was published 
in 1947. The Algerian town of Oran is 
beset with an epidemic of bubonic 
plague, and is quarantined from the out¬ 
side world. The characters of the novel 
are isolated in this extreme situation, 
which might be that of a concentration 
camp, or of an occupied country. Dr. 
Rieux, tired and without ambitions or 
ideals first diagnoses the disease in the 
face of official apathy. Rambert, the 
Paris journalist tries to escape back to 
his own world and to the woman who 
IS waiting for him. When eventually he 
docs get the chance he turns it down to 
help Dr. Rieux, and survives. Father 
Paneloux the Jesuit, sees the catastrophe 
as a punisljiment for the sins of man. 
Watching the deaths of children, he takes 
a harshly Christian view, and sees even 
this “criminal absurdity” as God's will 
and refuses the doctor's ministrations 
before his own death. In Camus' agnos¬ 
tic eyes “one will fight against evil more 
deliberately if one does not believe in 
God.” Tarrou, a writer, tormented by 
feelings of guilt, seeing society divided 
between victims and executioners, must 
die because he must align himself with 
the victims. He seeks to be a "saint 
without God", an "innocent murderer", 
and he finds this easier than the less 
exalted role of Dr. Rieux, which is 
simply that of "being a man”. Another 
character, Cottard, a social misfit, finds 
release in the moratorium on past mis¬ 
deeds which the plague grants. He 
prospers, but fears the end of the plague, 
as unfulfiilled characters might find 
release in war and fear its end. When 
it does end he goes mad. Finally Grand, 
a timid and eccentric clerk, is revealed in 
the plague as a fearless "innocent” who, 
working devotedly among the dead and 
dying, survives. 

Dr. Rieux himself, revealed at the end 
of the book as its narrator, spurns words 
like heroism and charity, and will admit 
only honesty or sympathy. Against 
superstition and stupidity he opposes 
rationalism and technical skill, and when 
the city is free of the scourge, he seeks 
no spiritual and material reward; he is 
content to have watched, in Rambert, the 
discovery of human solidarity, the re¬ 
ward of “those for whom man and his 
humble yet formidable love suffice.” 

The Rebel 

In 1948 Camus joined with Jean-Paul 
Sartre in founding a “third force” poli¬ 
tical movement, the Rassemblement 
Democratique Revolutionnaire. But Sar¬ 
tre at this time was moving nearer and 
nearer to the position of the French 
Communist Party, while Camus was 
steadily moving away from any sympathy 
with Communism. They parted with a 
series of angry and acrimonious open 
letters in Les Temps Modenies. Camus’ 
L'Homme Revoltd, published here two 
years later as The Rebel, appeared in 
1951. "What is a rebel?” begins this ' 
book, “A man who says no: but whose 
refusal does not imply a renunciation.” 
Camus sees rebellion as one of the 
“essential dimensions” of man. Rebel¬ 
lion” is the refusal to be treated as an 
object and to be reduced to simple his¬ 
torical terms. It is the affirmation of a 
nature common to all men, which eludes 
the world of power.” 

He discusses this theme in literary 
terms by way of de Sade, Dostoyevsky 
and Nietzsche, and historically by way 
of the French revolution, and of the 
"fastidious assassins”, the Russian terror¬ 
ists, whose moral problems form the 
theme of one of his plays. All modern 
revolutions, he says, have simply enlarged 
the power of the State: 

“The strange and terrifying growth of 
the modern State can be considered as 
the logical conclusion of inordinate tech¬ 
nical and philosophical ambitions, 
foreign to the true spirit of rebellion, 
but which nevertheless gave birth lo the 
revolutionary spirit of our time. The 
prophetic dream of Marx and the over¬ 
inspired predictions of Hegel or of 
Nietzsche ended by conjuring up, after 
the City of God had been razed to the 


ground, either a rational or an irrational 
State, but one which in both cases was 
founded on terror.” 

Nazism and Fascism arc surveyed 
under the heading “State Terrorism, and 
Irrational Terror” and Soviet Commu¬ 
nism as “Stale Terrorism and Rational 
Terror”. Camus concludes, not by re¬ 
garding counter-revolution as the inev¬ 
itable end of rebellion, but by recom¬ 
mending, in a passage which recalls the 
ideas of Gustav Landauer and Martin 
Buber, the recognition of limits (“Human 
beings”, says Tolain, "can only emanci¬ 
pate themselves on the basis of natural 
groups”): 

“We know at the end of this long en¬ 
quiry into rebellion and nihilism that 
rebellion with no other limits but 
historical expediency signifies unlimited 
slavery. To escape this fate, the revo¬ 
lutionary mind, if it wants to remain 
alive, must therefore return again to the 
sources of rebellion and draw its in¬ 
spiration from the only system of thought 
which is faithful to its origins; thought 
which recognises limits.” 

As an example of what he means he 
cites the example of the revolutionary 
syndicalist movement in France : 

"It is this movement alone which, in 
one century, is responsible for the 
enormously improved condition of the 
workers from the sixteen-hour day to 
the forty-hour week. The ideological 
empire has turned socialism back on its 
tracks and destroyed the greater part of 
the conquests of trade unionism.” 

He secs such a movement as the nega¬ 
tion of "bureaucratic and abstract cen¬ 
tralism” because it is built on a concrete 
basis, that of employment, "the living 
cell on which the organism builds itself". 
As opposed to the “Caesarian revolution” 
which, though it claims lo be based on 
economics, is primarily political and 
ideological (and "cannot, by its very 
function, avoid terror and violence done 
to reality”), he secs rebellion working 
from the bottom up. “If it wants revo¬ 
lution, it wants it on behalf of life not 
in defiance of it. That is why it relies 
primarily on the most concrete realities 
—on occupation, on the country village, 
where the living hearts of things and of 
men are to be found.” But the example 
goes farther than this: 

“On the very day when the Caesarian 
revolution triumphed over the syndicalist 
and libertarian spirit, revolutionary 
thought lost, in itself, a counterpoise of 
which it cannot, without decaying, de¬ 
prive itself . . . The history of the First 
International when German socialism 
ceaselessly fought against the libertarian 
thought of the French, the Spanish, and 
the Italian, is the history of the stru^le 
of German ideology against the Mediter¬ 
ranean mind. The masses against the 
State, concrete society against absolutist 
society, deliberate freedom against rat¬ 
ional tyranny, finally, altruistic indivi¬ 
dualism against the colonisation of the 
masses, are thus the contradictions which 
express, once again, the endless opposi¬ 
tion of moderation to excess which has 
animated the history of the Occident 
since the time of the ancient world.” 

Spain 

He won the affection of the Spanish 
anarchist refugees and the other Spanish 
exiled groups in France, by his continued 
support of their cause. The other anti- 
Franco intellectuals of Western Europe 
might forget the events of 1936-9, but 
Camus did not. In 1952 he rejected an 
invitation to contribute to a UNESCO 
publication declaring that “1 cannot con¬ 
sent to such collaboration as long as 
there is any question of bringing Franco 
Spain in”, and in the second volume of 
his Actuelles are reprinted his speeches 
and articles in support of protests against 
the Franco regime. He was a sponsor 
of Spanish Refugee Aid and of other 
organisations for the assistance of the 
Spanish anti-fascists. Three months ago 
when a large meeting was held at the 
Palais de la Mutualitd in Paris to com¬ 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
execution of Francisco Ferrer, he sent 
a message declaring that 

“Ferrer thought that no-one is volun¬ 
tarily evil- and that all the evil in the 
world of men proceeds from ignorance. 
It was for this reason that the ignorant 
murdered him, and that in our own day 
ignorance is perpetuated through new 
and relentless persecutions.” 

Algeria 

Many of Camus’ admirers regretted 
that he had declined to become engage 
over the issue of Algeria, or to express 
publicly his private opinion of the 
Lacoste regime there. At Stockholm, 
after the presentation of the Nobel 
Prize, he was accosted by a young Arab 
supporter of the F.L.N. to whom he 
declared: 


"I would assure you that some of your 
comrades arc alive thanks to actions 
which you know nothing about ... I 
have always condemned terror. I must 
equally condemn the terror which is 
exercised indiscriminately in the streets 
of Algiers, which might one day strike 
down my own mother. I believe in 
justice, but I will defend my mother 
first." 

And in the preface of his chronique 
algdrienne (Actuelles 111 , 1958) he wrote: 

“The truth, alas, is that one part of 
our opinion thinks, in some obscure way 
that the Arabs have acquired the right 
to murder and mutilate, while at the 
same time another section accepts every 
excess as legitimate. Each, to justify 
itself, evokes the crimes of the other. 
There is here a casuistry of blood with 
which, it seems to me, an intellectual can 
have nothing to do, unless he takes up 
arms himself. When violence reacts to 
violence with a frenzy which exacerbates 
and makes impossible the simple lan¬ 
guage of reason, the role of the intellec¬ 
tuals cannot be, as you can read every 
day, to excuse from afar one of the 
violences and to condemn the other, 
which has the double effect of working 
the condemned violence up to a fury, 
and encouraging to further violence the 
violence which has been exonerated." 

Camus declared in an interview with 
Jean BIoch-Michel that 

“My role in Algeria has never been, 
and never will be, to divide, but to re¬ 
unite, so far as the means at my disposal 
permit. 1 . feel myself united in sym¬ 
pathy with all those who arc suffering 
today through tho misfortunes of my 
country. But I cannot rebuild alone 
what so many men are striving to destroy. 

1 have done what 1 can. I will begin 
again as soon as there is a chance to 
help in the reconstruction of an Algeria 
freed from hatred and racial feeling.” 

The last of Camus’ novels Le Chute 
(The Fall) published in 1956 consists of 
the reflections of a destitute and drunken 
French lawyer, set in Amsterdam, with 
a background of misty gloom. Dismay¬ 
ing his readers by its pessimism, it ex¬ 
pounds two of his typical themes, the 
ambiguities of justice and the absurdity 
of the isolated individual. At the time 
of his death he was working on another 
novel, to be called The Accident. 

Camus was an homme de theatre and 
in several plays, Caligula, Le Malentendu, 


Us Juslfs (abouj ihe Russ,»n terro 
and lEiai lie Si^ge. explored rhl” 
themes which occur in hi?, 

He also adapted for the iheairc F* 
ner's Requiem for a Sun and Dostci 
sky's The Possessed. 

He played a notable part in th^ ^ 
paign against capital punivShmenH 
France, to which he contributed- 
Reflexions sur la Guillotine. 

Agninst the Absurd 

Camus was one of the iniellcclj 
heroes of the post-war gcneraiior 
France, where his austere agu<j 
humanism struck a responsive chord, ^ 
for this reason was pushed into 
naively optimistic political positions wM 
contrasted curiously with his pessinu! 
philosophy. In this he reminds one 
Orwell, the English writer whom 
most resembled. Like Orwell he belonti 
to the non-Communisi Left, and 
gated his fellow intellectuals for l1i( 
flirtations with Stalinism. Like Orv 
though not primarily a stylist, he i i:- 
immensely for language. His iJ- 
tion that "it is worth noting that 
language peculiar to totalitarian docir 
is always a scholastic or administiu 
language” recalls Orwell’s insistence 
the debased language of politics ij 
cause it is devoted to the defence oi 
indefensible. 

Camus once explained his polity 
attitudes to Nicola Chiuramontc m thj 
terms: 

"I have been called a sentimenlulij 
It’s true. 1 was a journalist hec*uq 
when 1 got up in the morning and 
the paper, there were pieces of news 
it that made me mad. I wanted to 
press my anger as clearly as possff 
but 1 was unable to do much more ll < 
that. 1 certainly didn't have a ihci’f| 
much less a comprehensive ideology, J 
didn’t want to go beyond the limits / 
what I was sure of. Hence, I was cty 
sidcred unconstructive, irresolute, and 
paltry moderate. Still, 1 don’t think 
am ready to compromise on the maluH 
that make me mad: nationalism, coLifl 
nialism, social injustice, and the absurdity 
of the modern State. ...” 

His early death brings a tragic end 
his struggle against the absurd. 

C.W. 


Theatre 


One-way Pendulum 


'T^HE B.B.C.’s Third Programme has 
been exploring the realms of "Anti- 
An”, and dredging up the remains of 
Breton, Tzara, Schwitters, Dali, Ernst 
from the sub-conscious sea of confusion 
of the post-war era. This movement 
gave birth to Dada-ism and surrealism 
and was translated politically into anar¬ 
chism in some cases and finally ossified 
into the communism of Aragon and the 
shop window dressing of Dali. 

With its avidity for seeing movements 
where there are only motions the critics 
have identified Becket, Ionesco and 
now N. F. Simpson as a comparable 
movement. Although I liked Waiting 
for Godot, I have not seen any Ionesco 
or other Beckett so I can appreciate 
N. F. Simpson as an individual. 

He is an amateur playwright, a school¬ 
master by profession and won an 
Observer prize for his play A Resound¬ 
ing Tinkle. 

To summarize the plot of the play 
would be absurd; to discuss the symbol- 


DEATH FOR MAKING 
CANDLES 

After some publicity had been given in 
the West last year to the imposition of 
Bulgarian death sentences the reporting 
of such cases by the Bulgarian press 
stopped; but a recent article in the Sofia 
“Rabotnichesko Delo” suggests that the 
practice persists. 

The paper describes the case of Nikola 
Grudev who, it says was tried in Novem¬ 
ber by the Sofia City Court for “making 
candles illegally and selling them through 
an organised network of church em¬ 
ployees throughout the country.” “After 
a thorough review of the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances”, the paper says, Nikola 
Grudev was sentenced to “death by firing 
squad.” Three of his associates were 
sentenced to twenty years' imprisonment 
each, and two others to eight and six 
years respectively. 

Guardian 12/1/60. 


ism would be presumptuous for as 
programme note says: "A limited num-’ 
ber of symbolic overtones is available 
free to those requiring them for per¬ 
sonal consumption only. They arc NOT 
for re-sale to the public". 

There are, it can be said, "over-tones” 
but the specialist in choral-training of 
speak-your-weight machines, the woman 
who comes in to eat for the family, the 
parking-meter economy, and do-it-your¬ 
self Old Bailey, the motionless travelling 
aunt, the insane logic of the trial all 
strike a slightly resounding tinkle in a 
world of over-specialization, conspicu¬ 
ous consumption, affluent societies, bur¬ 
eaucracies and the whole sane rat-race 
of the sick, sick, sixties. 

The programme underlines the play 
by reprinting a section from a London 
street directory with the remark: "There 
is no real need for confusion here.” In 
One Way Pendulum there is confusion 
but it is necessary since we are dealing 
with individuals in a complex structure, 
mainly of their own making. 

Two more quotations from the pro¬ 
gramme show the trend of N. F. Simp¬ 
son’s thoughts which may be obscure to 
those whose minds are confused by 
theatre-going. 

"Friends and survivors. I should like, 
if I may for a brief moment, to speak 
up among the gamma rays here, for the 
traditional disciplines and age-old ways 
of thought but for which total extinction 
might have been no more than the pipe- 
dream of some mad visionary.” 
and 

. . . "all this absurd, wasteful squab¬ 
bling as to which side shall put the ball 
through which goal—and when and how 
often — as if this weren’t a matter that 
could be settled in an adult and sensible 
manner round a table beforehand. . . " 

N. F. Simpson may be anti-theatre in 
his playwriting but the production and 
acting are excellent. Truly an evening 
of high drung and slarrit as claimed by 
the programme. And no worries about 
what high drung and slarne j ^ 
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an the 
AW ‘CURE’ 
HATEt 

^'virulent people, whose per¬ 
sonal frustration finds an outlet 
cribbling anli-Jewish slogans on 
-blic buildings and elsewhere, 
use anger in most responsible 
pie. 

doubt most of the anti-semitic 
ments are the same ones who 
orised the coloured population in 
tting Hill not so long ago, cer- 
jnly it is the same irrational im- 
jlse which drives them into the 
feets with the intention of hurting 
a destroying, like hysterical chil- 

t- 

^any Jews, however, will not be 
^sed to regard them as children, 
i we can sympathise and under- 
^d why; but newspaper treatment 
{the swastika signs which have 
^ared on walls and buildings, 
m to us to have encouraged 
her than diminished the ‘out- 
*ik’ for reasons which more than 
j psychiatrist has given over the 
^ two weeks. 

We expect newspapers to exploit 
nations in the interest of sales 
fcre are of course exceptions), and 
^ we cannot reform them we 
n onl]^hope that people will not 
t in such a way as .to provide 
eaty headlines for hungry news- 
jper editors. 

This latest burst of venom re 
inds us that the problem of racial 
ired is one which cannot be 
minated by making it illegal. 

Jhat is why the proposed bill 
Siich Sir Leslie Plummer intends 
itroducing when Parliament re¬ 
sembles will, in our view, do little 

r change the attitude of the racist. 

The Bill will make it an offence 
JOT any person: “insulting or con- 
^i^piring to insult a person or persons 
^on the grounds of race or religion 
nd a conviction would carry 
maximum sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment. 

It is not denied that imprisoning 
all the people, assuming they could 
be caught, guilty of such an offence 
would shut their mouths for six 
months, but it will never convince 
them that they have been wrong. 
On the contrary, a prison sentence 
with all its frustrations can, in our 
view, only intensify hatred. 

If the offenders are only having 
‘a bit of fun’ then they may con¬ 
sider that jew and negro baiting is 
not worth six months in prison, but 
most people who go around vic¬ 
iously attacking one race or another 
are too irrational to care about or 
foresee the consequences. 

We are convinced that only 
education towards the universal 
acceptance of the idea that no race 
is superior to another can hope to 
alter existing convictions and. more 
important perhaps, help to form the 
minds of the next generation. 

That is all very well, it can be 
argued, but what can be done here 
and now. All we can say is that 
education can start ‘here and now’, 
^nd is the only hopeful, if slow, 
solution, to the sickness of racial 
hatred. 


Have YOU Sent 
back the 
questionnaire 
yeti 


Time for 


Review Reviowea 


Moral Disarmament Z 


The New Left 


/^NE of the^ reasons why men have 
remained in a state of subjection 
for long ages, while reformers and revo¬ 
lutionaries have been crying to them to 
revolt and put and end to it, has been 
the distressing fact that the oppressed 
are usually the most conservative sup¬ 
porters of the system under which they 
are existing. The man or woman in the 
street is often quite indignant if it is 
suggested that they could free themselves 
from some social institution which is 
suffocating their potentialities for enjoy¬ 
ing life, and claim that that very insti¬ 
tution is absolutely essential to their 
survival. 

Malatesta described this attitude as 
being like that of a man who has been 
brought up from birth with his legs 
bound with iron bands. When the man 
managed to learn to hobble about, he 
might easily imagine that the bands were 
helping him to get along, and that with¬ 
out them he would be unable to keep 
control of his legs. He would scorn any¬ 
one who suggested that he might be 
better off if his legs were free. Of 
course, the man would not be in such 
an impossible predicament, since he 
could be shown many people walking 
about taking big strides, albeit rather 
stiffly as Reich pointed out. For the 
individual suffering from apathy, repres¬ 
sion, belief or conventionality, no such 
demonstrations are possible, for the ail¬ 
ments are so widespread. 

As a remedy to this state of affairs, 
it might be a good idea to found a CAM¬ 
PAIGN FOR MORAL DISARMA¬ 
MENT (C.M.D.), or as an alternative 
title the MORAL DISARMAMENT 
ASSOCIATION (M.D.A.). The exact 
aims and lack of principles of the new 
movement would have to be thoroughly 
discussed by its foundation members, but 
a few suggestions are offered here to 
begin with. 

The movement would exploit all the 
usual channels of propaganda as much 
as possible, and also some unusual ones. 
It would hold public meetings at which 
the case for Moral Disarmament would 
be argued reasonably and factually. We 
could point out that in the world of 
today, just as in the world of yesterday, 
the mad race to build up more taboos, 
inhibitions and repressions is leading 
straight to disaster. People cannot get 


together and discuss their problems, let 
alone find a solution to them, when they 
are all hiding behind piles of **conven- 
tional” armaments. The great idea 
behind the movement would be to help 
people to learn to live together, and of 
course, being a revolutionary organisa¬ 
tion much of its work might have to be 
done through secret meetings. 

The official platforms and speakers for 
the movement should be drawn from as 
wide a range of society as possible. Since 
we are driving a quite carefree and un¬ 
principled band wagon, the more people 
who jump on it the Ijetter. A typical 
meeting might be addressed by a notable 
clergyman who really believed in the 
saying “Love thy neighbour”, provided 
he had no illusions about rendering any¬ 
thing to Caesar; a trade union official 
who had renounced his allegiance to the 
TUC and betrayed the cause to which 
all TU leaders owe loyalty, that of indus¬ 
trial peace and high productivity; and 
perhaps even a politician who had deci¬ 
ded to accept corruption openly instead 
of being tossed uncomfortably on the sea 
of pressure groups, party whips and the 
like. 

If the movement ever reached a posi¬ 
tion of financial security (a doubtful 
possibility), it could open a large inter¬ 
national centre in a foreign country. 
Pictures of the Moral Disarmers happily 
sporting themselves in the beautiful 
gardens of this mansion would open the 
hearts of even its bitterest enemies. They 
would then be invited to go round the 
world saying “Sorroy” to all the people 
who had suffered under them. The 
vision of a whole caravan of bishops 
apologising to their flocks, generals to 
their soldiers, kings and ministers to their 
subjects, and police chiefs to their cap¬ 
tives could not fail to fill every heart 
with joy and concord. The path to 
M.D.A., or “The Way” as its members 
would come to call it in affection, leads 
to four absolutes, “Absolute Love”, 
“Absolute Freedom”, “Absolute Enjoy¬ 
ment” and “Absolutely no inhibitions”. 

It will be inevitable that controversy 
and dissention will occur in the move¬ 
ment. The moderates might concentrate 
on educating public opinion, influencing 
parliament, and waiting until the world 
is converted before practising their ideas. 
It has even been suggested that in the 


'T^HE marriage between the New 
Reasoner and the Universities and 
Left Wing Review has now been con¬ 
summated and has brought forth its first 
offspring: the New Left Review, No. 1* 
Its 72 too-closely printed pages contain 
a mixture of political and ‘cultural’ 
essays, extracts from a new play by 
Arnold Wesker, cartoons by Abu, some 
lengthy book reviews, and a few odds 
and ends. 

1 found the ‘cultural’ contributions 
more interesting than the political ones. 
There is, for instance, an excellent analy¬ 
sis of John Arden’s play “Sergeant Mus- 
grave’s Dance” (“a plea for a certain 
kind of anarchist humanism”). And 
there is a useful survey of the cult of 
‘pop-singers’, which includes an amazing 
description of the symbolic sexual inter¬ 
course with a microphone carried out by 
Billy Fury in his act. 

Less worthwhile is a rather too self- 
conscious dialogue between Richard 
Hoggart and Raymond Williams on their 
working class childhoods. This contains, 
among other things, an odd statement 
by Richard Hoggart that: “You can still 
find exploitation in England, especially 
in some of the hordes of small 
works. . . . Of course, we all know 
that at the I.C.I. and Ford’s (he workers 
get the full value of their labour — don’t 
they?' In another article Mervyn Johns 
remarks on the need for “a consistent 


absence of complete unilateral Moral 
Disarmament, we should campaign for 
an agreed ail-round percentage reduction 
in character armour. This would be 
quite a worthwhile idea. The mainten¬ 
ance of a high level of conventional 
armour requires a large expenditure of 
emotional energy, which would be put 
to better use in cultivating the hitherto 
undeveloped areas of our lives. The 
slogan of the Campaign addressed not 
only to politicians but to ordinary people 
could be something like “Take off your 
character armour and go into the 
chamber naked”. Suggestions for an 
appropriate symbol will be welcomed. 

However, the younger members will 
probably do best to concentrate on Direct 
Action to overcome their problems. 

Sextus. 


critique of capitalism” in the Labour 
Party. It would seem that he would find 
a likely pupil in Mr. Hoggart. 

The political articles are usually quite 
good on their analytical side, but their 
constructive proposals are woolly and 
vary between the view that the Labour 
Parly has a limited value but is not the 
whole of socialism, to the view that the 
Labour Party must be revitalised and 
reformed. After the thorough wrecking 
job done by Ralph Miliband in his 
article it is a wonder that he and other 
contributors bother to waste their lime 
with such a genuine dead horse. One is 
still left with the question: What is the 
New Left? 

Of all the socialist journals I know, 
the New Left Review promises to be one 
of the most alive and human. Its 
editors’ attempt to come to grips with 
the realities of our world today without 
abandoning their socialist principles is 
one which wc anarchists could well 
emulate from our own particular stand¬ 
point (and by “come to grips with” I do 
not mean “come to terms with”). But 
their approach is still vitiated by their 
acceptance of the power principle and 
their beliefs in the need for political 
action. Whether their humanity will 
survive becoming an established organ 
of the political left remains to be seen. 

S.E.P. 


*Price 3s. 6d. 


IDEALIST TRIES HARD 
TO BE REALIST 

Whether we are Communist or Meth¬ 
odist, religious or irreligious Khrushchev 
is our man. — Dr. Donald Soper, on 
disarmament. 

★ 

HOME FOR ONE 

A 41-year-old Albanian refugee and his 
family are to be given a £2,500 house in 
East Grinstead, Sussex. An underground 
fighter against the Germans in Yugo¬ 
slavia who was later imprisoned and 
tortured by the Communists, Mr. Ndoc 
Stajka escaped to Austria last year where 
he has since lived in a refugee camp. 

Observer 10/1/60. 


Books 

HONOUR AMONG CADS 


Cl MON RAVEN is a very odd writer 
indeed. Since he left the Army in 
1956 he has been contributing to the 
Spectator (and other magazines), and his 
journalism has the sort of tough, pun¬ 
gent flavour that has recently made it a 
better weekly than the New Statesman. 
His articles on military subjects are par¬ 
ticularly impressive (his was the best 
contribution to The Establishment, a 
disappointing book). What distinguishes 
him in this field is that he knows what 
he writes about, writes very well and 
thinks for himself; plenty of people 
know a lot about the Army, and plenty 
of others know how to write well and 
think for themselves, but how many 
know both? 

.Simon Raven, however, is not just a 
journalist — he is also a novelist, and a 
highly individual one. So far he has 
published two novels — The Feathers of 
Death and Hrother Cain—and a third is 
promised soon. It is very diflicult to 
place him. He doesn’t belong to 
Bloomsbury, or the Catholics, or the 
redbrick Angry Young Men (so-called), 
or the picaresque or documentary 
analysts; if anything, his affinities arc 
with the militarists, moralists and thriller- 
writers — an odd combination. He seems 
to have something in common with 
Graham Greene (of the “entertain¬ 
ments*’) and Jan Fleming in his tech¬ 
nique. He uses wit, satire, sex, locale, 
melodrama and suspense without reserve 
and with conviction. 1 think he is a 
true original. 

The Feathers of Death (1958) is about 
an imaginary army unit in an imaginary 
British colony (both remarkable and 
both brilliantly brought to life). During 
some trouble with local nationalists an 
officer shoots one of his men and is 
subsequently court-marliailed in the 
routine manner. But there are a lot of 
peculiar circumstances in the case. . . . 

Brother Cain (1959) is about a dis¬ 
reputable though amiable young officer 


who has to leave the army on account 
of enormous debts (he has previously 
had to leave school and Cambridge 
rather suddenly too). He joins a very 
shady organisation in Italy because it 
pays his bookmakers and also pays him 
£500 a month; only gradually does he 
learn about the organisation’s function 
—to do the dirty work which is neces¬ 
sary to protect democracy but which 
democrats cannot do openly. He finds 
his job increasingly distasteful and when 
ordered to kill an old Cambridge friend 
he tries to circumvent his orders. But 
things are not quite what they seem; 
once more there are some very peculiar 
circumstances. . . . 

I hope I have conveyed the oddness 
of Simon Raven’s plots. 1 cannot hope 
to convey the oddness of his treatment 
—you must discover and relish this for 
yourself. His world seems familiar — the 
world of fashionable extravagant officers 
who are not quite gentlemen, not unlike 
Evelyn Waugh’s. The activities of his 
characters include eating and drinking 
to excess, gambling, and so on. Sexual 
lovo and sexual chastity are equally 
rare; the leading male characters are 
cheerfully bisexual, and their tastes are 
reflected in the atmosphere of both 
hooks. In the first an officer shoots his 
boy-friend, hut both of them are partial 
to brothels. In the second the two chief 
participants (former school “friends”) 
want the same girl and — on occasion — 
each other; nor are the girl's tastes quite 
normal. No one seems to have family 
ties or religious ideas. 

It might seem at first sight that this 
is a completely amoral world and that 
Simon Raven is simply concerned to 
tell exciting stories with entertaining 
backgrounds. But such a view would 
miss the whole point of both novels. 
In each of them the easy-going Tory 
hedonism (which would have been quite 
unremarkable at the court of Charles 
11) is not just the ruthless search for 


kicks that you get in the books of, say, 
Jack Kerouac or John Braine; nor are 
the melodramatic events mere blood and 
thunder. Simon Raven is going much 
deeper than a casual reader might think. 
Without being pompous or transcen¬ 
dental (thank goodness!) he is concern¬ 
ed with something very real and, I think, 
very important. He is concerned above 
all with the problem of personal honour. 
In a way he is trying to say what Evelyn 
Waugh said in Brideshead Revisited and 
what Graham Greene said in The Heart 
of the Matter — though not, of course, 
in Catholic terms. I interpret his mes¬ 
sage as implying that it doesn’t matter 
how depraved, debauched, crooked, 
wicked—in a word, ‘immoral’—a man 
is; the only thing that matters is what 
he is to the people he loves. 

Do you remember Sebastian Flyte, 
the more or less homosexual drunkard in 
Brideshead Revisited, who was all the 
same the best Catholic — and, more im¬ 
portant for us, the best loved person — 
in the book? Or the adulterous and 
corrupt police officer in The Heart of 
the Matter who commits suicide — the 
unforgivable sin in his eyes — out of 
compassion for those he loves, and whose 
nickname is ‘Scobie the Just’? The ideas 
in Waugh’s and Greene’s novels do not 
belong to the complicated field of Catho¬ 
lic ethics alone; they have relevance for 
us loo, and Simon Raven’s novels may 
help to show why. 

Both his ‘heroes’ are cads and perverts 
by conventional standards and both 
come to sticky—and superbly written— 
ends. But the vital thing about them 
is that they have learnt the lesson sum¬ 
med up by the narrator of Brideshead 
Revisited as follows: ‘To know and love 
one other human being is the root of all 
wisdom.’ The hero of The Feathers of 
Death gets into trouble because he sur¬ 
renders to his love for the soldier he 
later kills (and neither his commanding 
officer nor his creator presume to blame 
him); his unexpected death at the end 
of the book also arises from love. The 


hero in Brother Cain is at the same time 
destroyed (physically) and saved (mor¬ 
ally) for his loyalty to past friendship 
and his ultimate conviction of personal 
honour in a particularly dishonourable 
situation. In a magnificent scene at the 
end when all his various friends have 
proved false in one way or another he 
appeals to them in the name of his love 
for them; but he must die, and the point 
is that he dies because he has loved 
them: this is what the ‘organisation’ ihal 
exists to protect ‘democracy’ involves. 
His murderers are symbolically disguisec 
as animals—Circe’s swine—when ihej 
push him down a well (the well of life?) 
‘Whatever honour may or may not be 
this was honourable.’ 

It is the old problem of ends anc 
means. It doesn’t just concern Catho 
lies or philosophers. The irony of tht 
organisation is that it is British and anti 
communist, and yet of course it doe 
e.xactly what our countrymen are mean 
to abhor and what the communists do¬ 
it uses vile means for a fine end. T« 
which the answer is that if all the hon 
ourable men in the world join in doin 
a dishonourable thing, one cad who wil 
not let down an old friend (even if—o 
all the more because—the old friend let 
him down) is the best man in the world 
In the end, Simon Raven is saying 
nothing matters except individual peopl 
and the personal relationships betweei 
them. He has taken Suckling’s phras 
—‘I could not love thee, dear, so muct 
loved I not honour more’—and lurne 
it back to front; and he is surely right. 

Politically-minded people often de 
mand that writers should be ‘committed 
but the impact of conventional litteratur 
engage is nothing compared to the it 
volvcment in the human situation ihs 
one feels on reading such apparenti 
uncommitted novels as these. I wondc 
what Doctors Wear Scarlet will be Iik( 
Meanwhile, Brother Cain could make 
wonderful film. N.W. 

The Feathers of Death and Brother Cm 
are published by Anthony Blond. 



























Read«rship Survey: An Interim Report 

144 AKSWERS TO QUESTION 24 


'T’HE number of replies received 
from Monday, 4lh Jan. to Fri¬ 
day, 8th Jan. was 144. Of these, 
131 were from men and 13 from 
women. Four of these readers were 
in their teens, 35 in their twenties, 
53 in their thirties, 25 in their forties, 
13 in their fifties, 7 in their sixties 
and 6 in their seventies. A great 
variety of occupations were repre¬ 
sented. 

It is too early for tabulation of 
the results to be worthwhile, but, 
it is obvious that they are going to 
be most useful, the criticisms reveal¬ 
ing and valuable: the whole thing, 
so far as we are concerned, fascinat¬ 
ing. 

One thing that interested and en¬ 
couraged us enormously, was the 
response to question 24: If you 
think that the ideas expressed in 
Frledom have been a contributory 
factor in any changes M^hich have 
taken place in your own life, can 
you indicate the sort of changes these 
hove been? 

Of the 144 first replies, 29 left 
this question blank or put a stroke 
through it, 2 put a question mark, 
one put ‘don’t know’, and 8 put 
‘No’. The rest are all included 
below. 

Many answers indicate that the 
reader already has such ideas: 

“On the contrary, in the main 1 find 
Freedom reflects my own ideas and 
opinions.” 

“No changes, but realise that 1 have 
had these ideas since childhood.” 

“They have merely confirmed my own 
ideas.” 

“Freedom has not had any effect on 
my life, 1 have lived in an anarchical 
circle all my life.” 

“I am afraid not, but Freedom gives 
me the other point of view—a view 
which 1 generally find coincides with my 
own.” 

“Freedom might have coloured my 
thinking, but 1 am unaware of any alter¬ 
ation to attitudes.” 

★ 

Many found that it had strength¬ 
ened or ‘crystallised’ ideas they 
already held. 

“No. Given moral support and arti¬ 
culated vague attitudes I’ve held for 15 
years.” 

“Less a change than a corroboration, 
but probably the influence is stronger 
than may be apparent.” 

“Crysiallisaijon of ideas already in my 
mind.” 

Reinforcement.” 

“Frequently it expresses the opinion of 
the minute sane fringe of our sick 
society and helped to formulate one’s 
ideas clearer.” 

“Freedom certainly has helped to 
clarify my ideas that previously were 
lying confused and jumbled in my mind.” 

“It has justified my ideas upon society 
and enlarged and clarified my own semi- 
formed views. These ideas must have 
had their effect upon my mode of life.” 

“FRfJEiKjM has influenced my attitudes 
—but I can't select any major change in 
my life that it has affcacd.” 

“It has made me more libertarian in 
general, but 1 would not say I was an 
anarchist ... I think pacifism a more 
vital goal.” 

“More ’agin the government’ with bet¬ 
ter foundation than before.” 

“Reading Frelixjm has helped to 
crystallise my anarcho-syndicalist view# 
and has made it easier for me to justify 
these views.” 

“I was already disillusioned with poli¬ 
tics before I ever saw I rledom But it 
has modified my views on pacifism. 
Although rny opposition i6 violence is 
unabated, I cannot condemn others t.g. 
Spanish anarchists, who have resorted to 
arms.” 

“No change effected but Fku.dom has 
helped rnc to keep my individuality and 
sense of values in life.” 

“Gives a certain theoretical authority 
to natural inclinations.” 

“Convinced me that leaders cannot be 
trusted and arc unnecessary; but no 
actual change in my life.” 

“Increase in healthy scepticism.” 

“Ideas in Freedom have helped me to 
clarify and crystalise my own ideas.” 

"In some respects a clarifying of some 
thoughts, in others a further confusion, 
yet withal stimulating.” 


“Very littlo change. Possibly more 
outspoken, more certain of my own 
viewpoint, less tolerant of society, less 
compromising.” 

"I had a similar vein of thought be¬ 
fore I read Freedom but the paper has 
clarified everything so clearly to me. I 
find this very helpful.” 

“It has helped to intensify. (I came 
with my spiritual luggage from Paris in 
1914 and learned to read English).” 

“Merely to continue without hall the 
advocacy of a saner society.” 

“I have acquired a certain outlook 
which has banished a chronic sense of 
humiliation that formerly beset me be¬ 
cause my view's w'cre so different from 
others.” 

“It has given me confidence to find 
other people who think like myself.” 

“Gives feeling that I'm not alone fn 
my ideas and also lets me express them 
frequently and tolerantly.” 

“Aid to my re-orientation of ideas. 
(Always been anarchist in general. 
Freedom has helped me to crystallise 
and specify my feelings).” 

“Have found it most valuable in crys¬ 
tallising ideas already held vaguely. Has 
helped to speed up logical conclusions 
which I would probably have reached 
eventually but much later.” 

“Change in my menial attitudes. I 
have more confidence in my beliefs now 
I learn that others feel the way I do.” 

“I can only say that 1 felt greatly 
heartened upon reading my first copy, 
my own ideas greatly strengthened by 
obvious mutual sympathy, but wouldn’t 
say that any conditioned change has 
occurred.” 

“They have given me moral support 
in attacking Govt. Ministries.” 

“It has strengthened my individualism. 
It showed me I had always been an anar¬ 
chist at heart. It gave me new hope 
after I had lost confidence in the gov¬ 
ernments of the world.” 

“More self-confidence in arguments 
due to pertinent facts being brought to 
my notice.” 

“Leavening my own ideas generally. 
Giving me a greater respect for the less 
obvious unity between theory and prac¬ 
tice, through the good humoured way 
you consistently drive your’points home.” 

“1 am not reading Freedom for very 
long, but it has given me a clearer con¬ 
ception of libertarian communism. It is 
very deep and very much worth reading.” 

“Find Freedom a great support for 
one can be very lonely when all seem to 
be against one!” 

Others had more mixed feelings: 

“Since the inception of Freedom a 
gulf has developed in anarchist move¬ 
ment which has led to decreased activity 
in same — to some extent this has not 
been personally detrimental but this mul¬ 
tiplied by others means stagnation of 
movement.” 


A good start 
for 1960 but 
still £108 down 
for 1959 

PKOGRKSS OF A DFU ICl l! 
WKFK 1 

IJciicit oji FreeJo/jj £20 

CoiHribulioiib received £34 

SI KHT S £14 

Junuury 1 to Juiiuury 7 

16/-: Chicago: P.C. di G. £7: 
Seattle; JT C M/*: London: W.H.T. 2/6; 
Gra/; A. tl/IO/0: London; J.W.A. 1/9: 
London: Anon. 1/^ London: J.C, Lon¬ 

don: J.S.* ;/ . Oatfoit: A.S. £1/18/6: New 
Yotk: G.S. £1/16/0: Twickenham: D.I-.P. £1: 
Sebailopd: 1.8. £1/16/0; Gvtrpool: J.F.R. 
7/*; London: A.A.L. 10/6: Sevenoaki: M.K. 
10/-: Liiimer: J.H.D. 4/ ; Wolverhampton: 
J.G.L.* 10/- Adelaide: R.T, 2/3. Falmouth: 
R.W. 8/‘. Tonbridge: H.Y.W. 8/4: Canter¬ 
bury: Anon. £3/1/0: Woldinghom; F.B.* 5/-; 
London; Anon. 4/6: London; Anon. £1; 
Oxlordi J.W.S. 7/6: Iptwich: W.D. 2/6; 
Solihull: K.P.D. 5/6: Neath Abbey: I.T. 
£4/1/0; Hudderifielda A.L £1 Alton; G. & 
P.M. 6/6; London: Anon. 5/-: Worthing: 
R.G.A. 2/-; Reeding: Q.K. 8/*: Edinburgh: 
A.D.W, £2/1/0; Warrington: J.H. 10/-. 

I960 TOTAL TO DATE ^34 0 4 


^Indicate! regular contributor. 


“Have confirmed me in the belief that 
all forms of association or co-operation 
among anarchists are practically as well 
as logically absurd.” 

“Have derived considerable factual in¬ 
formation. Learned something of the 
art of invective and sarcasm.” 

“They stopped me worrying because 
I am a wage slave.” 

“Have made me more disillusioned and 
defeatist.” 

“Hope.” 

“Greater mental conflict. Love and 
marriage arc like fire and water. But 
of course I am too cowardly to leave my 
wife and bugger off.” 

“Made me aware that anarchism un- 
mixed is not a panacea. Inpresscd me 
with the potential of community pro¬ 
jects.” 

“1 agree with most of Freedom except 
its attitude to SPGB theory of govern¬ 
ment and how the working class would 
establish socialism which is very akin to 
anarchism. Also anarchist theory be¬ 
comes confusing when a new reader 
realises that many different theories are 
all accepted \yithin the confines of 
Freedom.” 

“Has added to my political awareness 
(but Freedom shows how conditioned 
we are to accept Capitalism, then does 
not accept any need to alter people’s 
brain-washed views, though, say, the 
ideas of the SPGB, of which I am not a 
member).” 

“I think the most important thing is 
that Freedom appears regularly—that it 
has introduced me to anarchists whom I 
would not have met and has made me 
aware that anarchism is not enough.” 

“I laugh a little more once a week 
(also I sometimes sits and thinks).” 

“You are what the stars make you.” 

★ 

Some readers’ personal lives had 
been much effected: 

“Decision to avoid National Service.” 

“I no longer think of becoming a poli¬ 
tician when I return home (in the colo¬ 
nies).” 

“Frequent changes of occupation in 
an endless effort, to square theories and 
practice; marital upheavals; attitudes to 
my children.” 

“Articles have changed my views 
about Utopian towns and Town Plan¬ 
ning control ... My methods of bring¬ 
ing up the children have been much in¬ 
fluenced by, Freedom especially as 
regards ‘morals’. Freedom has made me 
less materialistic and made me passion¬ 
ately anti-authoritarian.” 

“Yes. I taught in a progressive school 
for a year.” 

“Less guilt at my adultery. More 
sympathy for practically everyone.” 

“Left my work in City company. 
Made 2 years’ National Service unbear¬ 
able.” 


CORRECTION 1959 DEFICIT 
Chicago: M.D. ... ... 3 10 I I 

Chicago: M.D. ... . 3 10 1 1 

Previously acknowledged 925 3 4 

1959 TOTAL . £932 5 2 


1959 DEFICIT ... £108 

★ 

TELLY LOLLY 

HE commercial television programme 
contractors had gross receipts of 
£57,912,802 last year, the Television 
Press Agency said last night. 

Associated- Rediflusion, the London 
weekday programme contractors, led 
with an income of £12,361,268. Granada, 
the weekday contractors for the Niuih, 
took £11,646,818. 

Associated Television, which provides 
London's weekend shows, grossed 
£5,780.415 and £6,200,844 (or its Mid¬ 
land week-day prugrmmnes. 

A BC I V’s income was £.3,004,504 in 
tliu Midlands and i'4,874.628 in the 
North. It provides the weekend shows 
in both areas.. 

All the other companies provide both 
weekend and weekday programmes in 
their areas. I heir takings were: 

rclcvision West and Wales, £3,741,840; 
Scotlish rv, £3,660,216; Southern I V, 
£3.362,752; rync-Tees TV, £2.755,387. 

Fast Anglia I V, £3‘X),93I; Ulster I’V, 
£133.209. 

In 1958 commercial TV takings- with 
three fewer companies -totalled 
£48,319,421. .So in a year they have 
grown hy over £9 million. 

News i'hronkle, 12/1/60, 


“A greater awareness of personal re¬ 
sponsibility and gaining a critical faculty 
ro politics. An introduction to Reich’s 
work which has meant much to me.” 

“Yes Freedom introduced me to the 
work of Wilhelm Reich which has had 
a great effect on my whole outlook on 
life.” 

“I became discriminating.” 

“Yes, along with humanism and the 
works of Colin Wilson they have fur¬ 
nished me with a defence against outside 
pressure in my attempts to preserve 
intellectual and personal integrity, as 
an individualist and an outsider, and so 
have allowed me to find identification as 
an individual within society and against 
social conformism.” 

“In general a sort of ‘wising-up’ as an 
individual within society and against 
social conformism.” 

“In general a sort of ‘wising-up’ as an 
individual. A stimulation to think bet¬ 
ter—possibly making me ‘politically con¬ 
scious’ (enough not to vote anyway).” 

“Mental and philosophical change— 
cleared away much haze and muddle. 
Reinstated faith in humanity and belief 
in individual effort.” 

“At home and at work 1 think my 
personal relations have become much 
more satisfactory as a result. However, 
my relations with the management at 
work may soon have to be discontinued.” 

“To think more clearly on all matters 
it has been indispensable.” 

“Belief in decentralisation and indivi¬ 
dualism.” 

“Only in enabling me to find a unique, 
refreshing approach and even a reveal¬ 
ing one to political problems.” 

“Have encouraged me to take a cynical 
view of the claims of authoritarian 
society.” 

“Freedom and Freedom Publications 
have been major factors in forming my 
outlook (the other being Christian 
socialism).” 

“Certainly, my resignation from the N. 
Rhodesian Govt. Decision to take a 
social science diploma.” 

“Yes, except that it wasn’t in print, 
but by the way people lived, I learnt 
how to get back. I hope 1 think for 
myself. You have to look outside estab¬ 
lished (ideas) for anything of value to 
live by.” 

“Considerably, but in association with 
other concurrent influences. No longer 
C. of E. authoritarian, Jones-chaser. 
Or so I hope.” 

“Ten years of contact with Freedom 
and group have been of immense value 
in my emotional (not just sexual) de¬ 
velopment. 1 believe 1 am just begin¬ 
ning to reap the full benefits of this 
influence, or maybe I am just getting 
older.” 

“In education of children.” 

“A more objective outlook, generally 
greater tolerance. An increase in my 
educational activities.” 

“More tolerant attitude to my fellow 
men.” 

“1 am afraid that 1 am rather an in¬ 
tolerant person by nature and am easily 
irritated. Freedom has helped me to 
make a more benevolent approach to¬ 
wards others.” 

“They have helped me a lot by intro¬ 
ducing me to psychology. This has made 
it possible for me to solve some of my 
problems.” 

“1 have refused promotion in my job 
as 1 don’t wish to get any further into 
‘the system’. This outlook has been, I 
think, engendered by the ideas in your 
paper.” 

“A complete rejection of the ‘party 
line’ in education as propounded by 
University Departments of Education— 
which led me to teach for a time at 
Kilquanily House.” 

“The ideas expressed in Freeihim have 
definitely enriched my life by increasing 
my knowledge of human affairs; by help¬ 
ing mo to better understand other 
people, and by broadening my outlook 
on life’s problems.” 

"Yes -helped me to decide to lead a 
free and sensible sex life. . . .” 

★ 

vSomc readers emphasised the 
elt’cct on their altitude to political 
parties and to religion: 

“Fkei.dom has made me much more 
anti-cupilulisi than when I supported 
Labour and has given substance to my 
tentative atheist and pacifist views.” 

“Frei ddm, by its seeking the truth of 
things has helped me to throw off the 
shackles in religion, politics and sex and 
given me sclf-conlidcnce.” 

“I ho paper bus given me some foun¬ 
dation for belief after my disillusion with 
Communism. Yet I still consider the 
doctrine idealistic in concept. . . 


freei^ 

The paper has given and c 
and potent 

to all the and life-den 

?hT?4,rrr,5,": »“* 

“Prevented me from voting in ,h» L 
election and caused me to withdraw! 
support (at least partially) 

Labour party.” ' \ 

“No political or religious supcrslUil 
I am anti-war. I have never voiecfl 
any election.” * 

“Kept me from believing in a 
party at moment when 1 have act\i 
supported it." 

“Leaving Communist Party, after ma 
years’ active membership, was partly < 
to ideas received from Freedom.” 

“Away from a legalistic form of FrJ 
thought towards the abrogation of 
censorship.” 

“It’s been an ‘eye-opener’ re. gov^,^ 
the many by ‘business politicos’, ini^ 
national relations and the ‘nation’ 
social climbing and the business rat ra 
Influences: I have withdrawn from ke 
ing up with the Joneses, become cyn 
of politics, hater of nationalism, Ic 
of international understanding belwc 
peoples.” 

“Now I have no trust in any politi 
party or leader. Now I realise ih 
direct action, if enough support, woij 
make the government sit up and 
notice.” 

“Increase in healthy scepticism.” 

‘‘Made me wiser to the way our ruff 
classes are only parasites to the * p| 
ducers.” 

“Made me more doubtful of the po 
tical ‘gas-bags’. Some are sincere 
the party system is rotten.” 

“My attitudes to authority are lil 
without trust, and with very li| 
respect.” 

“Made me conscious of administra^ 
and trade union hypocrisy.” 

“In CND, etc., and letter to presd 
no longer demand of the governmej 
but stress individual responsibility.” f 

“Stopped me thinking I was a supp| 
ter of the English Socialist Party.” 

“Contributed slightly to my 
Stalinisation*. Contributed slightly 
my general view of society and people 

“Indeed yes. I stand much firmer j 
the religious question and the same 
pacifism.” 


What can we say except that 
look forward to seeing the rest 
the questionnaires and the analys| 
of the rest of the questions? 


MEETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENT; 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DEBATING SOCIETY 

IMPORTANT 

CHANGE OF MEETING PLACE. 
THE LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
MEETINGS are now held at 
5. Caledonian Road, 

London, N.l. 

{near Kings Cross Station)^ 
at 7.15 p.m. 


ALL WELCOME 


1960 


JAN. 17 — Philip Holgate on 
PARADOX OF ANARCHISM 

JAN. 24 — Jack Robinson on 
ANARCHISM IN 1960? 

JAN. 31 — Charles Humana 
PERSONALLY SPEAKING 
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